23 8            EDUCATION WITH A TRADITION
of the adolescent mind; the importance attached to physio!
education, the ideal of personal independent study and
reading, which makes real scholarship possible for the mote
gifted; the measure of self-government engendering a
sense of responsibility in the individual, and giving to the
whole school an atmosphere of dignity, and a contact \rith.
the realities of life.
Such was the ideal which the Society of the Sacred Heart
was to blend with its own tradition to form what M. Roure
describes, in the extract quoted above, as a singularly lofty
concept of education, rooted in truth and harmoniously
blended, a practical system, open to experiment and new
ideas, but steeped in a valued tradition.
One would like to study the worth of that tradition in
its various manifestations; for instance, in a vigorous
day school like that at Hammersmith, or in the training
colleges, the forcing-ground for much that is best in
womanhood.1 But since the plan of this book requires
detailed analysis of one house in each country rather than
a cursory survey of many, it will be most natural to select
the convent of Roehampton, the first founded as well as
the centre of the English vicariate, the house of novitiate
and juniorate.2
When Mother Barat paid a visit to her English nuns in
1844 she found them struggling against many odds at
Berrymead Priory, Acton; and it was not until the school
had moved to Roehampton3 that it really began to flourish.
1 See The Society of the Sacred Heart, pp. 68-74, for the very high view taken ty
Reverend Mother Stuart of the work of training colleges.
* For long all the houses in the British Isles were grouped into one vicariate "wiA
Roehampton as the centre. Since 1918 the number of the houses has grown too large
for this to be possible.
3 The house had recently been the property of Lord EHenborough. There is m
idea that the land was once monastic property, but no clear proofs have ever been
obtained of this theory.